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earned the money, always the thousands poured in with
which to build not one stone silo to store his corn, but two;
to build his dairy barn; to buy the rock-crusher; to put in
miles of irrigation pipes; to buy the Freund Ranch, which
now brought his holdings to fifteen hundred acres; to put
a $2500 tile roof on the Wolf House, the cost of which, after
three years of labour, had risen to $70,000 and much work
remaining to be done. The faster the money came in, the
faster it slipped through Eliza's often unwilling fingers, for
more money meant to Jack that he could hire more men,
clear more fields, add new stock, new irrigation and drainage
systems. At no time was he less than $25,000 in debt; more
often it was $50,000.

In addition to the working-men for whose support he
now was responsible, there was the ever-increasing coterie of
relatives, relatives of his relatives, friends, friends of his
friends, guests, charity cases, hangers-on, parasites of all
descriptions. Generosity was as natural to him as breathing.
Every tramp in America knew that the most illustrious of
their former comrades was good for a meal, a drink, and a
bed, and most of them included the Beauty Ranch in their
itinerary. Jim Tully, who like Jack had risen to fame as a
novelist after being a tramp on the road, reports that one
night in Los Angeles when a bum panhandled Jack for the
price of a bed, Jack thrust a five-dollar gold piece into the
man's hand. Johnny Heinhold reports him walking into the
Last Chance saloon, taking one drink from a full bottle of
whisky, then leaving a five-dollar gold piece on the bar,
saying, "Johnny, tell the boys Jack London was in, and to
have a drink on him."

Convicts sent him handwoven bridles for which he had
no use. He sent them twenty dollars apiece, unable to turn
down an imprisoned man who was trying to earn a few
dollars.

Nearly all his friends borrowed money, not once but
continuously. Never was one dollar returned. He received
thousands of requests for money through the mail, most of
which he complied with. Writers, complete strangers, wrote